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TEACHER SELECTION AND 
PRESERVICE EDUCATION 
IN AUSTRALIA’ 


CeRTAIN major problems of teacher selection and 
education in Australia offer fertile suggestions for 


those interested in upgrading the teaching profession 


in the United States. Many problems which seem in- 
surmountable to Americans have been met more suc- 
cessfully by our friends across the Pacific, partly be- 
cause of the character of their administrative control 
system and partly because leaders in the field have 
studied the American program, avoided some of our 
errors, and improved upon our practices. 

The administrative unit for the nonprivate elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of Australia is the state. 
A minister of education for the state is elected by 
the people but his chief functions are to help secure 
legislative appropriations and to take part in certain 
publie functions. The responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the schools rests with the undersecretary or 
director of education, who is selected by an indepen- 
dent nonpolitical board. This director or director- 
general, as he is sometimes called, is a professional 
man who with his state staff of supervisors, likewise 
seleeted by a nonpolitical board for their professional 
competence, administers the entire state program. 
He is responsible for the construction and mainte- 


1 Recent experiences of the writer (Lieutenant Colonel 
Clifford P. Archer) when off-duty time with the U. 8. 
Army in Australia gave him an opportunity to visit the 
schools of the Land Down Under. 
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nance of school buildings and the selection, training, 
appointment, and transfer of teachers and headmas- 
ters or headmistresses. (An independent Public Award 
Committee fixes salaries and wages.) There are no 
local boards of education as we know them. Usually 
there are local lay school committees similar to our 
parent-teacher groups who may hold special programs 
to buy added facilities not furnished by the state, or 
who may study the needs of the school and co-operate 
with the staff and serve as a voice for parents’ request 
to the director of education. In the United States the 
authority for a broad policy and certification of teach- 
ers is usually exercised by state boards of education 
and their employed professional staff, leaving the 
entire program of training of teachers to teachers 
colleges, universities, and private institutions. (Cer- 
tain states are the exception to this rule.) By con- 
trast, in Australia the entire function of admission, 
education, and appointment of teachers is exercised by 
the state staff of professional educators. They are 
thus able to exercise more influence over the selection 
of candidates before leaving the secondary school, to 
avoid a surplus of teachers, to eliminate the practice 
of teachers applying for positions (though teachers 
may request from the director a transfer to another 
location), to avoid one district taking teachers from 
another by offering higher pay, and other evils. 
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Teachers are paid as high salaries for teaching in 
bush (rural) schools as for teaching in large cities, 
and country-school children are as likely to have 
teachers with superior training and ability as are 
children in large cities. 

One teachers college is located in each state, with 
the exception of New South Wales where an addi- 
tional institution is located in Armidale. Otherwise, 
teachers colleges are located on university campuses 
but are not a part of the universities, which are under 
separate control. The principal of the teachers col- 
lege, a member of the staff of the director-general of 
education for the state, is also a professor of educa- 
tion at the university and teaches certain courses in 
education. 

Some nonstate agencies do prepare teachers, largely 
for kindergartens, usually not under state control, and 
for other private-school teaching. Space will not per- 
mit their treatment here.2 The private schools are 
large in number but do not compare with state schools 
in total enrollment. States are showing more interest 
in taking over kindergarten work as a state function. 
However, the “prep” or “infant” school, which is a 
part of the regular state school system, serves to a 
large extent as a kindergarten and for the early be- 
ginning of grade-school work as we have it in the 
United States. 

The state educational system varies with the six 
states but in general includes a “prep” or “infant” 
school covering two years’ time for children of ages 
four and five as a rule. (Children get an education 
similar to our kindergarten and first-grade work.) 
The primary school includes six grades in two states 
and seven grades in four states. Then the student 
may pass to the intermediate or junior school which 
runs for two years in one state, three years in four 
states, and four years in one state. Students may 
then pass to the high school, usually of two years’ 
duration. The postprimary period for academic, tech- 
nical, and agricultural high schools is usually of five 
years’ duration. Elementary and secondary education 
usually covers twelve or thirteen years.’ 

Students are selected for teacher education on the 
basis of achievement tests, health examination, and 
interviews. In several states, students are selected at 
the junior-school period by the headmaster and the 
principal of the teachers college or representative of 
the director of education. These superior students 
are offered scholarships to serve as scholarship holders 
in Victoria, as monitors in West Australia, as junior 
teachers in three states, or as probationary teachers 


2 Percival R. Cole, editor for Australian Council for 
Edueational Research: ‘‘The Education of the Adoles- 
cent in Australia.’’ Melbourne University Press, 1935, 
page 235. 

3 Ibid, page 9. 
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in Tasmania. Victoria offers 100 teaching scholar. 
ships annually which are awarded on the basis of jn. 
telligence tests and written examinations. Scholar. 
ships amount to from £12, where students live at home, 
to £26,* where the student lives away from home. Dur- 
ing the high-school period these apprentices who con- 
tinue in high school are taught theory of education 
by the headmaster (who is a Master of Method), and 
the students do practice teaching. In Tasmania such 
apprentices, selected at ages between 15 and 18 years, 
are paid up to £20 a year. They are visited by in- 
spectors from the office of the director of education 
and by the principal of the teachers college. At the 
conclusion of the secondary school, these apprentice 
teachers may or may not be admitted to the teachers 
college. This seecondary-school experience serves as a 
means of awakening interest in teaching and gives 
a more valid basis for selection than methods com- 
monly used in the United States. The period of 
training in most states varies from two to four years 
for primary teachers and is four years in length for 
secondary-school teachers. Students at the university 
frequently complete education for an arts degree and 
take an additional year at the teachers college as 
preparation for teaching. Teachers-college students 
may enroll for appropriate courses in the university. 
The teacher-education curriculum is quite similar to 
the one used in the United States with a few excep- 
tions. Demonstration schools and schools for student 
teaching are set aside for that purpose with a good 
headmaster, and good teachers are assigned to these 
schools. 

An interesting development near Sydney, New 
South Wales, is the teacher-training camp. Students 
are taken to live at the Castlereagh Camp while they 
do student teaching in rural schools nearby. A large 
number of schools can be reached by bus in a short 
time. Two students are left by bus at each school in 
the morning and picked up in the evening. The 
writer visited the schools and the camp for several 
days. The camp is really an old sheep station pur- 
chased by the state for this purpose. The main house 
has been enlarged for administration and a recreation 
hall added. Students slept in sheep sheds open on one 
side until these were replaced by small cottages 
(finished in pine), with double-decked beds to accon- 
modate eight students each. The large sheep-shearing 
shed with a huge fireplace at one end, stone floor, 
and two open sides, now enclosed with canvas, con- 
stitutes the dining hall and conference room. The 
state employs cooks and a few service helpers, but 
students do most of the work. After dishes are 
washed and tables cleared in the evening, students 


4One pound equals $3.228 at the current rate of ex 
change. 
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Fand not on the teaching location. 


eather in groups with members of the teachers-col- 
lege staff who live there with them. Those teaching 
science get help from a specialist in that area in 
planning the next day’s work. Teachers-college super- 
visors, thus, not only visit them but are available for 
consultation in lesson planning. 

Excursions or eduegational visits for teachers in 
training are also common. In West Australia and in 
some other states students visit the agricultural 
schools. Visits are made to art centers and to indus- 
trial areas. 
United States,>5 New South Wales and Queensland 
have over 50 per cent men teachers in all state schools 
(1939). Other states have nearly as high a pro- 
portion. 

The outstanding feature of the teacher-education 
program is the payment of students while in training. 
The largest item of the teachers-college budget goes 
to pay the students. All prospective teachers are 
paid in all states, except for a few at times in New 
South Wales. There are no tuition charges and the 
stipend varies from £14 a year in Queensland to £90 
in Tasmania for students who live at home, and from 
£60 a year in Tasmania (women slightly less) to as 
much as £110 a year in Tasmania. The scholarship 
award usually more than covers all costs of textbooks, 
supplies, board, and room. In some states the amount 
of the stipend varies with the marks received for 
work. South Australia also pays travel costs to and 
from the teachers colleges for students away from 
home. All states require students to give a bond with 
an agreement to teach a specified period of years 


“ranging from two- to seven-years’ service, depending 
"jon the state and length of the education period. In 
"Fseveral states, graduates of the teachers college are 


given numerical efficiency marks at the time of gradu- 
ation which determine a classification. In New South 


| Vales most teachers are classified as Class IA or IB, 


Class ITA or IIB, Class IIIA or IIIB. Inexperi- 
enced teachers receive the Class II and III ratings. 
Teachers are required to pass examinations, write 
papers on professional topics, and/or secure efficiency 
awards by special inspectors to advance to the next 
Salaries are based on the classification 
Principals receive 
a bonus for their administrative duties. In several 
states, where there is only one teacher, he is also the 
principal and gets the bonus. Hence children in 
rural communities receive the same educational advan- 
‘ages as those in larger cities. 

In most open-country districts the state provides 


higher class. 


oT. 8. Turner, for the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research: ‘‘The Training of Teachers in Aus- 
tralia’? Melbourne University Press, 1943, p. 90. 


Contrasted with the situation in the’ 
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housing for the teacher. It is often a house and 
garden but it may also be a teacherage or an addition 
to the school building. 

In a few states, manual-arts teachers are secured 
by the selection of candidates from industry who are 
given special training at the teachers college. The 
training of teachers of agriculture and physical edu- 
cation is often a combined enterprise of the teachers 
college and the university. Agriculture teachers at 
Armidale Teachers College, New South Wales, spend 
some time in practical work on an experimental farm 
and take some work at the technical college. 

The stronger features of the program are the meth- 
ods of selecting students for training, the control 
which makes possible the training of the number of 
teachers needed, the abundance of demonstration and 
student-teaching facilities, and the scholarship system 
which covers the cost of teacher education. 

The weaknesses of the program lie in the difficulties 
of the director of education and his staff if his budget 
for teacher education is reduced, since all students 
are paid during training. There is also some reluc- 
tance on the part of teachers to criticize the minister 
of education and some danger of too much control by 
the minister of education. Such weaknesses were not 
observed by the writer, but he did have the impression 
that the inservice-education program was weak, that 
the universities did not assume enough responsibility 
for teacher education, that educational research was 
not flourishing sufficiently, and that there was no ade- 
quate program for the education of school adminis- 
trators, these efforts being largely confined to the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 

Certain suggestions of value to teacher education 
in the United States came to the visitor to the Land 
Down Under (so cordially received there by educa- 
tional leaders and teachers). “Try-out” experience in 
teaching could well begin in the secondary school. 
Closer co-ordination between teacher-education insti- 
tutions and the elementary and secondary schools is 
needed. The cost of teacher education should be borne 
by the state and Federal governments. The same sal- 
aries should be paid regardless of teacher location, and 
salaries should be noticeably higher than those paid 
for common or skilled labor. The salary schedules 
should be such as to give future security. Student 
quotas for teacher-education institutions are worth 
considering in connection with adequate scholarships. 
Also larger units of administration would add to the 
efficiency of the program in many areas, although op- 
portunity for political control must be avoidable. 
Such trends toward larger units of administration 
appear to be in evidence in parts of our country. 


6 Ibid, p. 443. 








PARNASSUS RESTRICTED 


THE instances of unfair and anti-social discrimina- 
tion as to job getting and holding and as to promo- 
tions bulk very large among workers in business and 
industry; and they are nowadays getting appropri- 
ately wide public exposure and remedial attention. 
This is to the good: it is laying bare diseased tissue— 
for cleansing, and for the removal of what cannot be 
cured. But, at the same time, we must fight equally 
serious discrimination which professional workers 
suffer. 

“Equally serious” may be too mild. Quantita- 
tively, no doubt, the instances of unfair employment 
discrimination among rank-and-file workers in busi- 
ness and industry enormously overshadow those among 
professional men. Proportionately, however, the in- 
cidence of such discrimination is, I suspect, more 
serious in the professions than in other types of 
occupation. One of the difficulties in getting a full 
estimate of the gravity of job discrimination in the 
professions is that, because of a sense of professional 
noblesse oblige, the victim himself is likely to be re- 
luctant to make public protest; and, for similar 
reasons, he is likely to lack a militant champion who 
may loudly and boldly speak up for him. 

A much more pernicious difficulty is that, on the 
professional level, it is especially hard to isolate and 
establish beyond a shadow of doubt eases of this social 
disease. They are often subtle, indirect, carefully con- 
cealed behind innocent-sounding rationalizations, 
polite gestures, and the camouflage of euphemism. 

Because of these cireumstances which obscure from 
public view job discrimination in the professions, it 
is all the more important to expose the evil and to 
keep the spotlight of public scrutiny focused, without 
compromise, upon it. For a given case of employ- 
ment discrimination among professional workers has 
manifold and far-reaching, rather than simple and 
chiefly immediate, effects. Its victim has made a heavy 
investment of time, money, effort, and talent in order 
to acquire competence in his field. He may already 
have had to break through the barrier of discrimina- 
tion in his efforts to get his basie college education 
and his subsequent professional training. Often, there 
has been great personal and family sacrifice to make 
the professional career possible. Moreover, nowadays, 
professional success usually requires very intensive 
specialization, so that, if a professional man cannot 
find a place in the field for which he has so exactingly 
prepared, he may have to withdraw altogether and 
turn to work which he might have done—and done 
better—without a heavy professional investment and 
the attainment of intricate professional skills. 

The resulting bitter disappointment, the sense of 
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frustration, the atrophy of natural talent and ae. 
quired competence, the personal loss of time, money, 
and effort are only part of the evil caused by dis- 
crimination in the professions. Another part is the 
heavy loss that society has to bear. Society may lose 
a potential leader in the community. Happily placed 
in his profession, he would be an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of constructive communal efforts; but, voca- 
tionally maladjusted and thwarted, he turns sour, and 
becomes one of the cynies on the social sidelines; or 
else he becomes an aggressive social iconoclast. And, 
in such an individual, society certainly loses valuable 
professional services for which it has already paid a 
good deal. However much the individual has spent 
on his education, society, too, has heavily invested in 
it—especially if, in whole or even in part, the indi- 
vidual has arrived at professional skill through pub- 
licly supported educational agencies. Because of the 
wartime depletion of professional resources, this kind 
of social loss from discrimination in professional jobs 
has become ominously critical. 

The victim’s disappointment and frustration are all 
the more acute if the profession for which he has so 
laboriously prepared, but into which he has been 
denied entrance or in which he has been permitted 
only a peripheral and precarious foothold on a low 
level, involves an explicit motivation of direct com- 
munal service. The aspirant is likely to have been 
attracted to such a profession at least in part by an 
idealistic desire to render immediate social service. 

Certainly this holds true for many who go into 
college teaching. Granted, other factors may play an 
important part in commitment to this profession: for 
example, vanity and the enjoyment of domination, 
and, in some quarters, social prestige; the long sum- 
mer vacations (at least in the prewar years!); the 
comparative security when once tenure has been 
achieved; a love of learning and teaching in them- 
selves. Yet even these attractions would not be enough 
to counteract the notoriously low salaries in teaching, 
were there not also the opportunities for rendering 
immediate service to the community. The damming 
up and the desiccation of this social idealism is among 
the least tangible yet most serious evils caused by pro- 
fessional discrimination in teaching. 

These evils strike early and they strike hard. Long 
before the prospective teacher starts to look for a job, 
they have dealt him telling blows. They have broken 
in upon his studies and have distracted bim from his 
proper work. They have diverted much of his creative 
energy into troubled questionings that tug at the 
edges of his mind or sidetrack his immediate mental 
efforts. 
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If he is headed for a professional cul de sae, of 
what use his poring over books, his burning the candle 
at both ends, his long bibliographies and countless 
footnotes, his close-packed reports, his magnum opus 
—the doctoral dissertation? True, one cannot help it 
if one loves teaching, scholarship, the life of the mind. 
Cultural idealism is noble; and stamina, a thing to 


admire. But what if the stamina turns out to be 
mere mulishness in the face of barriers that are too 
high—or almost? And what if the idealism is doomed 
to waste its fervor on the desert air? Then is it not 
the better part to give up, to take another line, where 
there is a prospect of hope? Perhaps—but what 
line? Where are the professional barriers less for- 
midable? 

Such are the questions that dog the would-be col- 
lege teacher from his undergraduate days on, if he 
happens to be a member of a minority group against 
which, in academie circles, job discrimination is cus- 
tomarily practiced. If, in spite of them, he persists, 
they nevertheless prove costly in terms of heartache 
and impaired intellectual efficiency. What is worse— 
if, in spite of them, he persists, he may, in the end, 
be denied the opportunity to practice at the upper 
levels of his native ability and acquired competence 
the professional skills that have been so costly to 
acquire. 

The resulting loss to the individual is but a token 
of the loss to demoeratie community. For discrimina- 
tion in the teaching profession corrupts democratic 
society at its core. From this core, the corruption 
spreads outward in ever-widening waves; and for the 
very reason that teachers are so obviously and strate- 
gically placed as communal example and influence. (I 
make this observation even while I realize how central 
a part the home environment plays in the genesis and 
fixation of social prejudice.) Through their most im- 
pressionable years, our youngsters are intrusted to 
teachers during much of almost every day of the 
greater part of the year. They are told to look up to 
their teachers, to respect them, to learn from them. 
They are penalized for incompetence in learning; they 
are rewarded for success in this effort. And that is 
all to the individual and social gain—provided that 
the teachers set a worthy example. 

It is a pedagogie truism, however, that the teacher 
transmits attitudes, as well-as facts and skills; and, 
} from the civie approach, the attitudes are what chiefly 
» count. When, therefore, in building up and main- 
taining their teaching staffs, school executives and 
other authorities practice social discrimination or 
countenance its practice, the harm they do is many 
times compounded. Directly, and via intermediate 
oflicials, their biased policy and practice seep down 
into the body of the teaching staff itself. Here, like 
discriminatory attitudes are newly stimulated in teach- 
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ers who may hitherto have been free of them; or such 
attitudes are strengthened in teachers who are already 
infected. 

Thus the initial discriminatory attitudes or acts of 
the administrative officers, very much like objects 
picked up by a system of mutually reflecting and mag- 
nifying mirrors, become, for the students, many-times- 
multiplied daily lessons in the malignant art of social 
bias. And all too frequently the students themselves 
have had far too much demonstration of social bias 
and far too much encouragement toward it in and 
about their homes. 

Nor does the social damage from job discrimina- 
tion in the teaching profession stop here. A most 
disturbing realization is that the youngsters, taught 
by the example of their elders in high places, carry 
the lessons learned on into their lives as adult mem- 
bers of the community. The social damage is thus 
not momentary, but cumulative. It is projected, in 
magnified form and with increasing momentum, out 
of the present into the future. Education for demo- 
cratic living is thereby doubly sabotaged at one of its 
main generators—the school. 

Lately, it has become something of a fashion to 
have, at least once a year, a “good-will” or “inter- 
faith” assembly of students and teachers. Visiting 
representative speakers of various social groups and 
religious faiths appear on the platform together and 
celebrate national, cultural, and humanitarian oneness 
amidst diversity. Often, administrative officers and 
student leaders likewise grace the platform with their 
presence and, supposedly, with their indorsement. 
Such dramatizations of social solidarity may do much 
good; and I should be the last to suggest their aban- 
donment. Yet I should like to sound a warning about 
them. 

These spectacles may be merely a conscience-salving 
and face-saving device for nondemocratie administra- 
tive policies and practices—as, for example, in job 
discrimination; or they may be a benevolent-seeming, 
hypocritical facade for antidemocratie social bias ex- 
ercised in teaching appointments and promotions. In 
either case, they are dangerous, for they lull the pub- 
lie into a false sense of communal well-being; and 
they conceal what is really going on—the sapping of 
the democratic foundations of American education. 

Conversely, the “brotherhood assembly” would be 
much more impressive and democratically instructive 
to the students and to the teachers if it culminated 
in a novel type of institutional report. This report 
would clearly indicate that the social ideals signalized 
by that assembly were being implemented in the poli- 
cies and daily practices of the administrative officers— 
particularly in connection with appointments to teach- 
ing jobs and promotions. Precept and dramatic 
symbol are good. Practice is far better. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS IN ILLINOIS GO BEGGING 

In Illinois, the legislature appropriates funds for 
972 state scholarships each year which go to graduates 
of 673 accredited four-year Illinois high schools, who 
plan to enter the teaching field. Each of the high 
schools receives “one to three scholarships annually, 
depending upon its enrollment.” To qualify for a 
state award, a high-school graduate must rank in the 
upper quartile of his class. The scholarships are to 
be used by students in any of the five state teachers 
colleges. 

Of these scholarships, 366 “went begging in Illinois 
this year, while schools eried for teachers and more 
than 4,300 emergency certificates were being used by 
persons not regularly qualified to teach in the state.” 
Among the students taking advantage of the scholar- 
ships during 1945-46, more than one third were en- 
rolled at Illinois State Normal University. In a letter 
addressed to school administrators, R. W. Fairchild, 
president of the university, said: 

Do you realize that, regardless of size, the average 
contribution of each high school in Illinois to the teach- 
ing profession must be eight prospective teachers each 
year? If your high school does not have that number, 
then you must draw upon the supply provided by other 
high schools, use inadequately prepared teachers on 
emergency certificates, or go without teachers. Despite 
all that teacher-education institutions can do to recruit 
teachers, the burden falls directly upon teachers and 
administrators to encourage young people under their 
direction to enter the teaching profession. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNVERSITY’S SCHOOL 
OF NURSING TO REOPEN ITS BASIC 
COURSES 

Because of the critical shortage of nurses in hos- 
pitals, public-health agencies, schools, and other or- 
ganizations, the School of Nursing, Western Reserve 
University, will resume enrolling students in its under- 
graduate, basic nursing courses in September. In 
making the announcement, Webster G. Simon, vice- 
president of the university and chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the school, said: 

The shortage of nurses is not only critical at the 
present time, but is expected to increase in seriousness 
along with inereasing provision of hospital and other 
facilities throughout the country. The shortage has been 
enforced by the sharp decline in enrollment in schools 
of nursing throughout the country since the end of World 
War II. ... The services of the well-prepared graduate 
nurse are in demand the day of graduation. With ex- 
perience in hospital or other health agencies, employment, 
with additional responsibility, is open in many branches 


of the profession. 








The Sehool of Nursing, which had trained large 
numbers of undergraduate nurses during World War 
II to meet the demands of the armed services, had 
previously planned to open the winter session with 
only its basic program for college graduates and its 
program for graduate nurses. The present and 
anticipated demand, however, caused a change of 
policy. 

High-school graduates who are in the upper third of 
their classes and have successfully passed aptitude tests 
will be admitted to the school. Upon successful com. 
pletion of the three-year course, they will be given a 
diploma in nursing making them eligible for admission 
to the state board examination for registration in Ohio. 











A NEW DEPARTMENT AT TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 

For the purpose of providing “a comprehensive 
program of teacher training from the nursery school 
up to and including junior college,” a new department 
of education has been created at Tulane University, 
according to an announcement by Rufus C. Harris, 
president of the university. Stuart G. Noble, W. R. 
Irby professor of education, will be chairman of the 

department, which will begin work in September. 
Not only the New Orleans area but the whole Gulf 
States region will be served under the new plan, in- 






















volving as it does the enlargement of the faculty and 7 





the integrating of the current “miscellaneous courses.” 
The facilities of Neweomb College will be called into 
requisition for the kindergarten and nursery-schoo! 
courses, as well as for full-time candidates for ele- 
mentary-school teaching. Part-time students in ele- 
mentary or secondary education will be provided for 
in University College. Courses leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree and preparation for high-school teaching 
will be offered to men in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and to women in Neweomb College; and on 
the graduate level there will be programs for prospee- 
tive high-school officials, superintendents, research 
directors, and teachers in junior colleges. 


















PLANS OF THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

THE University of Denver School of Librarianship 
is registering students for a continuous session that 
began June 17, and will end March 14, 1947. Other 
students will be accepted who can complete the cur 
riculum in three summer sessions. A beginning class 
will also be admitted on September 23, and another 
on January 2. “The sequence of courses after the firs 
quarter (June—September) will depend upon circul- 
stanees, since the sequence has been proved over the 
years to be unimportant.” Additional staff members 
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are being employed to take care of the extra classes, 
and early registration is urged. 

Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the direetor of the School of Librarianship, 
Maleolm G. Wyer, 211 15th Street, Denver 2. 


THE 3D ANNUAL SEMINAR ON PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Tue third annual Seminar on Public Relations for 
Higher Edueation will be held at Syracuse University, 
August 12-17, under the auspices of the American 
College Publie Relations Association and the Syracuse 
School of Journalism. The first three days will be 
devoted to publie relations and the second three days 
to publicity as a tool of public relations. Forty per- 
sons can be accommodated for each of the two three- 

day sessions. 

Monday, August 12, will be President’s Day, when 
Syracuse will be host to visiting presidents interested 
in publie relations. Subjects to be covered that day 
will be “Prineiples of Publie Relations,” “Responsi- 
bilities in Publie Relations,” “Organizing for Public 
Relations,” “Publie Relations in Fund Raising,” and 
“Breakers Ahead for Higher Education.” Among the 
eight faculty members for the seminar will be a former 
eollege president, the president-elect and two former 
presidents of the American College Publie Relations 
Association, and a past-president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

Until the limit of 40 has been reached for each 
session, reservations can be made with W. Emerson 
Reck, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 


THE ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
THE program of the Reading Conference to be held, 

August 12-17, at the Pennsylvania State College will 
include three sessions each day. The morning and 
afternoon meetings will have a speaker to present the 
topie for diseussion. The conference will then break 
up into small diseussion groups, which will later come 
together again for a general discussion. At the eve- 
ning meetings, the speaker who presents the topie will 
answer questions from the floor. Luncheon meetings 
will be in charge of national organizations. 

Some of the problems to be threshed out are con- 
cerned with mental hygiene, vocabulary development, 
the relationship of reading to other school subjects, 
and developing in the elementary and secondary 
schools a background of experience in the language 
arts. 

The fee for the conference is $6, and, since regis- 
trants are limited, those who wish to attend should 
write without delay to the Reading Clinic, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
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Among the outstanding participants in the eonfer- 
ence will be: May Lamberton Becker, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; John DeBoer, professor of education, 
Roosevelt College of Chicago; F. M. Garver, director 
of the Reading Clinic, University of Pennsylvania; 
H. Max Houtchens, director, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Viktor Lowenfeld, professor of 
art education, the Pennsylvania State College; Grace 
Storm, professor of education, University of Chicago; 
and Paul Witty, director, Psycho-educational Clinie, 
Northwestern University. 


THE 1946 ROCKY MOUNTAIN RURAL 
LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

THE Cameron Pass Club Camp on the Middle Fork 
of the Michigan River in the Routt National Forest, 
where fishing, hiking, and horseback riding are avail- 
able, will be the scene of the Rocky Mountain Rural 
Library Institute scheduled for August 19 to 31. 

The institute is sponsored by the Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (Fort Collins) and 
has as its distinetive purpose “the study of the par- 
ticular conditions of the Rocky Mountains and Great 
Plains and... [of] types of library services that will 
be best adapted to these regions.” Accordingly, the 
rallying cry of the institute in 1946 is “Libraries 
Indigenous to the Rocky Mountains and the Great 
Plains.” Areas of which these great regions are 
typical will also be served by the work of the institute. 
Libraries, in other words, will presumably look and be 
“all native” to their places. 

Information may be had by writing to either James 
G. Hodgson, librarian, Colorado Agrienltural and Me- 
chanical College, or to Harriet E. Howe, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, 211 15th Street, 
Denver 2. 


THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

THE Metropolitan Museum of Art will celebrate its 
diamond jubilee, February 22, 1947, and, as a part of 
the preliminaries to the oceasion, is launching a cam- 
paign to raise $7,500,000 toward the modernization 
and enlargement of the present building. Prior to the 
war and even during the war years, the museum man- 
aged to improve the interior of its building and to 
display its large collections to the greatest advantage. 
In the colors of the walls and the varied backgrounds 
for the displays the museum has gained in interest 
and beauty. When the war ended, the art treasures 
that had been in hiding were brought out, and since 
the beginning of the year a number of significant and 
beautiful exhibits have been placed on view. Plans 
are now under way for a rearrangement ot the ecollee- 
tions and to divide the vast, sprawling plant into a 
series of five special museums, all under one roof and 
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governed by one administrative authority. “Supreme 
among the objectives is that of relating to these five 
museums those administrative and educational fea- 
tures which are common to all of them.” 

Not only is the museum “the most extensive visual 
record of man’s work, life, and aspirations to be found 
in the Western Hemisphere,” it may also be considered 
a textbook of good taste and design. Innumerable 
items in the extensive collections serve as inspiration 
to designers in various fields, including the theater, 
the motion picture, the dance, textiles, wallpaper, 
jewelry, and other commercial organizations. There 
are many services available to the schools, both in the 
United States and ‘other countries. It operates a 
lending service that puts approximately 185,000 re- 
productions and a large number of firsthand pieces to 
use by individuals and organizations of various kinds. 


Notes and News 
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These inelude color prints, Kodachrome slides, lantern 
slides, and 1,900 original works of art, all of which 
may be borrowed by colleges, schools, hospitals, and 
study clubs. Teachers may obtain scripts to accom. 
pany many of the exhibits, and the staff is always 
ready to advise and to make suggestions. 

In a period of the country’s history when we are 
faced by so many conflicting and perplexing prob- 
lems, when so much that is cheap and tawdry is con- 
stantly before us, it is important for our youth that 
a museum, that can contribute such a wealth of cul- 
tural material, be encouraged to continue and expand 
its service. While large donations are necessary, each 
individual may add his bit by becoming a member of 
the museum on one of the following bases: fellowship, 
$100; sustaining membership, $25; or annual mem- 
bership, $10.—L. R. B. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JoHN Davis Wiliams, whose appointment to the 
presidency of Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.) 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 29, 1942, 
has accepted the chancellorship of the University of 
Mississippi, effective September 1. 


MERRILL J. HouLMEs, vice-president, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University (Bloomington), will sueceed William 
E. Shaw in the presidency, August 1, 1947, when the 
latter intends to resign. 


Hersert G. Espy, professor of education, Western 
Reserve University, who with the rank of colonel is 
on terminal leave from the Army after service since 
1942, will succeed James B. Welles as president, State 
Teachers College (Geneseo, N. Y.), September 1. Dr. 
Welles’s intention to retire in August was reported in 
ScHoo. anv Society, March 9. 


Jacos I. BauGcuer, former head of the department 
of education, Manchester College (North Manchester, 
Ind.), assumed the presidency of Bridgewater-Daleville 
College (Bridgewater, Va.), July 1, sueceeding Paul 
H. Bowman, whose intention to retire was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 16, 1945. 


THE REVEREND ALLAN S. MECK, pastor of Trinity 
Chureh, York (Pa.), has been named president, Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangeli¢al and Reformed 
Church (Laneaster, Pa.), to succeed the Reverend 
Theodore F. Herman, whose resignation becomes effec- 
tive, September 1. The Reverend William F. Kosman, 
pastor of Salem Reformed Church, Allentown (Pa.), 
has been appointed professor of systematic theology. 


Leona WISE FELSTED, dean of women, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, will succeed Mary Helen Fretts as 
dean of women, Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
ware), in August, when the latter takes up her duties 
as co-ordinator of the new experimental program, as 
reported in ScHooL aNnpD Society, June 29. 


Etuet Tiiey, of Sullins College (Bristol, Va.), 
succeeded Rhoda C. Edmeston as dean of students, 
Greensboro (N. C.) College, July 1. Dr. Edmeston, 
who added the duties of the deanship to her teaching 
schedule last year, will resume her post as a full-time 
teacher in September. 


JAcoB GEERLINGS, head of the department of classics, 
University of Utah, has been appointed to the newly 
created post, dean of the faculty. George A. Pierson, 
former associate professor and associate director, Bu- 
reau of Student Counsel, who has been on leave of 
absence for study at the University of Minnesota, as 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 20, 1945, 
has been named dean of students. Other appoint- 
ments announced in June include: assistant professor 
of chemistry, W. Stewart Haynes; instructors, Robert 
T. Stevenson (biology), Joseph J. Brubaker (civil 
engineering), Robert E. Stephenson and Mae E. Van 
Valkenburg (electrical engineering), Bernice Davies, 
Clarice Short, and Graham Unikel (English), Mrs. 
Jay Evans Criddle (home economics), Marcus Peter- 
son and E. J. Thompson, Jr. (mathematics), Arthur 
Lewis (psychology), John Steeper (surgery), and 
Evelyn Kidneigh (sociology); research associate in 
biochemistry and physiology, Emil L. Smith; and 
counselor in the Bureau of Student Counsel, Ken- 
neth M. Nielson. 
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J. J. Pueu, director of adult education for the 
publie schools of Zanesville (Ohio), has assumed his 
new duties as dean of personnel, West Liberty (W. 
Va.) State College. Ellis Miracle, instructor in me- 
chanical drawing, Lash High School, and Andrew 
Plant, teacher of automotive and airplane mechanics 
in the voeational center of Zanesville, will assume Dr. 
Pugh’s duties. 


LieuTENANT COLONEL Kart Dearporn, USA, di- 
rector of training, Adjutant General’s Office, will sue- 
eeed Shelton L. Beatty as dean of personnel adminis- 
tration, Grinnell (Iowa) College, August 1. Mr. 
Beatty is now senior counselor for men at Stanford 
University. 

Jesss E. BUCHANAN, dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Idaho, succeeded T. R. Agg as dean, 
Division of Engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), 
July 1. Professor Agg will remain on the teaching 
staff and also engage in research work. 


On July 1, E. R. MeKee, acting dean, College of 
Engineering, University of Vermont, became dean of 
the university’s new College of Technology. Bennett 
C. Douglass, professor of education, has assumed his 
new duties as director, School of Education and Nurs- 
ing, and Robert P. Kroepsch, instructor in English, as 
registrar. The following appointments will become 
effective, September 1: Lieutenant Claude W. Faw- 
cett, director of counseling and guidance and of adult 
education; William A. Yasinski, assistant director of 
veterans’ education; H. L. Ansbacher, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology; assistant professors, Donald C. 
Gregg (chemistry), George C. Grosseup, Jr. (eco- 
nomics), Jack Trevithie (English), Charles H. Bonney 
(civil engineering), and Douglas T. McClay (mathe- 
maties); instruetors, Janice Shively (music) to suc- 
ceed Elizabeth Brandish, retired, Alice Robertson 
(chemistry), Samuel N. Bogorad and Robert G. Tem- 
pleton (English), Anna C. School (nursing), and 
Donat G. Maynard and Norman K. Strassburg (phys- 
ieal education). 


E. D. WuIsoNnANnT, superintendent of schools, Bax- 
ley (Ga.), beeame associate dean and division exeeu- 
tive of the Valdosta Division, Emory University (Ga.), 
July 1. On the same date, Boisfeuillet Jones was 
named assistant to the president; John A. Griffin, 
present assistant to the president, will continue in this 
post. Other appointments include: Roland Buford 
Brandis, associate professor of business administra- 


| fon; Sidney P. Vail, associate professor of operative 


dentistry; Rogers Day Whichard, assistant professor 
of Romance languages; John F. Allums, assistant pro- 
fessor of politieal science; Creighton Gilbert, instrue- 
tor in fine arts; Ollie Plunkett, instructor in medical 
and surgieal nursing; Richard Rohrer, instructor in 
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physics; and John Bunyan Howell, Jr., to the library 
staff. 


Romeo Lerort, Jr., former assistant dean of stu- 
dents, State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh), who 
has been in service with the Army since March, 1941, 
returned to his post, July 1. 


Wuu14m L. Ayres, head of the department of 
mathematics and assistant dean, Graduate School, 
Purdue University, was named acting dean, School of 
Science, July 1, to sueceed Howard E. Enders, who 
has been given a year’s leave of absence prior to his 
retirement next year. Philip A. Tetrault, professor 
of biology, was appointed head of the department, 
to succeed Dr. Enders in this post. 


Georce A. GULLETTE, professor of English and as- 
sistant to the dean, College of Liberal Arts, the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, will become director of studies and 
professor of English, Lincoln (Ill.) College, August 1. 
In announcing the appointment, M. D. McLean, presi- 
dent, said: “Lincoln College is initiating a three-year 
study of its educational program. During this period, 
members of the faculty are allowed $300 annually in 
addition to their base salaries. This educational-ad- 
vancement fund is treated as a drawing account and 
is to be used to finance educational research, graduate 
study, and attendance at educational conferences and 
workshops.” 


HeE.ai Jounson, professor of geology, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, succeeded Alfred K. Snelgrove as acting di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mineral Research, July 1. 
Dr. Snelgrove went to the university last year as visit- 
ing professor to set up the bureau, as reported in 
ScHooL AnD Sociery, September 1, 1945. He is re- 
turning to his post as head of the department of 
geology, Michigan College of Mines and Technology 
(Houghton). Dr. Johnson has also been named chair- 
man of the department of geology and geography to 
succeed Alfred O. Hayes, who has relinquished his 
administrative duties to devote his time to teaching 
and research. 


GRAHAM PHILLIPS Du SHANE, assistant professor of 
biology, the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
professor of biology and chairman of the staff teach- 
ing the liberal-arts course in general biology, Stanford 
University; William Alfred Spurr, also of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been named professor of busi- 
ness statistics; and Herbert Edward Dougall, of 
Northwestern University, professor of finance. All ap- 
pointments are effective September 1. 


Prior to his announcement that he would retire 
from the presidency of Case School of Applied Sei- 
ence (Cleveland) on August 31, 1947, William E. 
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Wickenden announced the following promotions and 
appointments: Robert L. Shurter, associate professor 
of English, has been advanced to a professorship and 
named head of the department of language and litera- 
ture to sueceed Karl O. Thompson, who is retiring 
from administrative duties but will continue as a 
member of the teaching staff; those promoted to asso- 
ciate professorships, Daniel K. Wright and Gayle B. 
Priester (mechanical engineering), J. Reid Shelton 
(chemistry); to assistant professorships, William E. 
Umbach (language and literature), Erwin F. Shrader 
(physics), Louis J. Green (mathematics), Lawrence 
G. Seigel (mechanical engineering); and the follow- 
ing have been appointed to instructorships, H. V. 
Caldwell, Jr. (English), Ladis D. Kovach (mathe- 
matics), Sherwood Faweett (physies). Dr. Wicken- 
den, who has held the presidency since September 1, 
1929, and who will be sixty-five years old, December 
24, 1947, in commenting on his forthcoming retire- 
ment, said: “It is my firm belief that a college presi- 
dent should be a relatively young man who will look 
to the future and plan with discernment for the needs 
of an oncoming generation. A new president ean 
benefit greatly by the opportunity to begin work with 
the rise of a new economic cycle rather than near 
its end.” 


KENNETH Maccowav, film producer, has been ap- 
pointed professor of theatre arts, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), and the university on June 6 
announced the establishment of a department of 
theatre arts that will include “professional training in 
motion pictures, the legitimate theatre, radio, and tele- 
vision.” 

VikTOR LOWENFELD, professor of art and chairman 
of the department, Hampton Institute (Va.), has been 
appointed professor of art education, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


JAMES HENry OLIVER, assistant professor of ancient 
history, Columbia University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek, the Johns Hopkins University. 


Harotp E. SHapick AND LucrEN Wo.rr have been 
appointed to visiting professorships in Cornell Uni- 
versity for the academie year 1946-47. Professor 
Shadick, chairman of the department of Western lan- 
guages, Yenching University (Peiping), will give 
courses in Chinese literature; Professor Wolff, former 
chancellor of the University of Rennes (France), who 
was held as a hostage during the war and narrowly 
escaped with his life, will teach in the department of 
Romance languages. 

Kart Hitrcncock, former administrative assistant 
to George V. Denny, Jr., moderator of the American 


Town Meeting of the Air, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of speech, the State University of 
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Iowa, effective in September. Dr. Hitchcock will give 
courses in public speaking, public discussion, and 
radio and will serve as supervisor of graduate speech 
work. 


Ear.E E. Emme, professor of psychology and edt. 
eation, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mitchell, 8. D.), 
has been appointed associate professor of psychology, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. Dr. Emme 
will leave the Dakota university at the close of the 
summer session. 


Roman SMOLUCHOWSKI, former research physicist, 
General Electrie Company, Schenectady (N. Y.), has 
been appointed associate professor of metallurgy and 
a member of the staff of the Metals Research Labora. 
tory, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Vincent KNOWLIS AND BERNARD BAuM have been 
appointed to assistant professorships in the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Knowlis, formerly of Indi- 


ana University, will serve in the department of child 77 


welfare; Dr. Baum, of the University of Michigan, in 
the department of English. Rhodes Dunlap, former 7 


instructor in English, who has been in the Navy, is 7 


returning as assistant professor of English. 


Joun W. M. Roruney, whose leave of absence for q 


service in the psychological division, AAF, was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, September 19, 1942, 
has returned to his post as assistant professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Wisconsin. 


CaLvin CLAuDEL, former instructor in modern lan- F 
guages, St. Louis University, has been appointed as- F7 


sistant professor of modern languages, Beloit ( Wis.) 
College. 


THE source upon which the announcement of the 
election of officers of Alpha Kappa Mu (see ScHoo! 
AND Society, June 8) was based carried an error il 
Mr. Bell’s name. Mr. Bell, of Xavier University 
(New Orleans), has written to the editors as follows: 
“My correct, full name is Charles Bernard Bell, Jr. 


I guess this slight mix-up is due to the fact that the FF 
records of the Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Society in one 
” e 


instance have my name as George Bell... . 


Herman G. Canapy, professor of psychology, Wes! 
Virginia State College (Institute), has been appointed 
visiting lecturer in schools and colleges by the Amer: 
ean Friends Service Committee. Dr. Canady is 
scheduled to visit institutions in Pennsylvania, Nev 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware between October 1 
and January 31. 


Tue following persons are among the thousands 
sent to observe the atom-bomb test in the Pacific, which 
began July 1: Marion L. Pool, associate professor of 
physies, and William G. Myers, Julius F. Stone fellow 












in medical research, the Ohio State University; F. ‘ 
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Spedding, director, Institute of Atomie Research, Iowa 
State College (Ames); Frank E. Hoecker, associate 
professor of physics, University of Kansas; R. J. Ste- 
phenson, head of the department of physics, the Col- 
lege of Wooster (Ohio); and Duncan Elliott Mae- 
Donald, instructor in physics, Boston University. 


BrenDAN F. Brown, professor of law, the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.), was 
recently appointed international-law consultant to 
Joseph B. Keenan, chief prosecutor of the military 
tribunal at the trial of the Japanese war criminals 
in Tokyo. 

Frank L. EVERSULL, president, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College (State College), will sail for Korea, 
July 10, to serve as chief of colleges for the 24th 
U. S. Corps Command. Dr. Eversull, who plans to 
open the colleges in September, has resigned from the 
presidency. 

RurH A, Pau JOHNSON, dean of women, Teachers 
College of Connecticut (New Britain), resigned at the 
close of the academie year. 


FLETCHER HARPER Swirt, professor of education, 
University of California (Berkeley), was retired, July 
1, after 21 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Mayor Huea W. Hupieson, former professor of 
military scienee and tacties, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology (Houghton), lost his life in the 
Hotel La Salle fire in Chicago, June 5, according to 
word received by ScHooL AnD Socrery, June 28. 
Major Hudleson had served as assistant professor of 
science and tactics, the University of Wisconsin, fol- 
lowing his return from overseas duties on Guadal- 
canal. He had taught at the college from June, 1945, 
to May 1, 1946. 


CuInTON E. CARPENTER, president, State Teachers 
College (Worcester, Mass.), died, June 20, at the age 
of fifty-four years. Mr. Carpenter had served as a 
teacher in rural schools in Massachusetts (1911-14) ; 
teacher and principal (1915-22), Taunton (Mass.) ; 
director of training (1922-28), Massachusetts State 
Normal School (North Adams); director of training 
and instruetor in edueation (1932-40), Massachusetts 
State Normal School (now State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg); and in the presidency of the Worcester 
college (sinee 1940). 

THE REVEREND JOHN PartricK GALLAGHER, head 
(1925-39), the Jesuit Mission Board, died, June 22, 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Father Gallagher had 
taught in Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.) 
before assuming the headship of the board. 


RosweLL ParKer ANGIER, professor emeritus of 
psychology, Yale University, died, June 24. Dr. 
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Angier, who was seventy-one years old at the time of 
his death, had served the university as instructor in 
psychology (1906-08), assistant professor (1908-17), 
professor (1917-41), acting director (1909-14) and 
director (1914-41), psychological laboratory, dean of 
freshmen (1920-25), chairman (1924-29), Institute of 
Psychology, and chairman (1928-41), department of 


psychology. 


Bishop AtMa Wuitet, founder (1901) of the Pillar 
of Fire Church and of educational institutions in the 
United States and London, died, June 26, at the age 
of eighty-four years. Bishop White, who had taught 
school in Louisiana, Montana, and Utah before enter- 
ing the ministry, founded Alma White College, Alma 
Preparatory School, and Zarephath Bible Seminary 
(all in Zarephath, N. J.), Belleview Junior College 
and Alma Temple Training School (both in Denver), 
Alma Training School (Los Angeles), Eden Grove 
Academy (Cincinnati), and Alma Bible College 
(London). 


BisHopr JoHN Louis NUELSEN, former administrator 
of Methodist affairs in Continental Europe, died, June 
26, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Nuelsen had 
served as pastor (1889-90), Sedalia (Mo.) Methodist 
Church; professor of ancient languages (1890-92), 
St. Paul’s College (St. Paul, Minn.); professor of 
exegetical theology (1894-99), Central Wesleyan Sem- 
inary (Warrenton, Mo.), and (1899-1908), Nast Theo- 
logical Seminary (Berea, Ohio); and Bishop of the 
Methodist Chureh in Continental Europe (1908-40). 


Louis Peuzer, professor of history, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, succumbed to a heart ailment, June 
28, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Pelzer had 
served as a teacher in the public schools of Iowa 
(1896-98, 1901-07); professor of history (1909-11), 
Montana State Normal School (Dillon); and at the 
university as assistant professor of history (1911- 
17), associate professor (1917-25), and professor 


(sinee 1925). 


THE REVEREND ALBERT EpWARD STANILAND, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, University of Pitts- 
burgh, died, June 28, at the age of forty-eight years. 
Dr. Staniland had taught in the high schools of 
Sharon and Ambridge (Pa.) before going to the uni- 
versity (1926) as instructor. He became assistant pro- 
fessor (1934) and associate professor (1943). 


THE REVEREND BENJAMIN TINKHAM MARSHALL, sec- 
ond president, Connecticut College (New London), 
died, June 30, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Marshall, who had held pastorates in Presbyterian 
churches in Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, and 
Maine, had served as Phillips professor of Biblical 
history and literature (1912-17), Dartmouth College, 
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and president (1917-28), Connecticut College for 
Women (now Connecticut College). 


WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
editor, ScHOOL AND Society, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, July 1, at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. 
Bagley began his teaching in a one-room village school 
(1895-97) in Garth (Mich.). He had also served as 
assistant in psychology (1900-01), Cornell Univer- 
sity; principal of an elementary school (1901-02), St. 
Louis; assistant to the state entomologist of Illinois 
(summer, 1901); professor of psychology and peda- 
gogy (1902-06) and vice-president (1904-06), State 
Normal School (Dillon, Mont.); superintendent of 
schools (1904-06), Dillon; superintendent of the 
Training School and teacher of general method and 
special methods (1906-08), Oswego (N. Y.) State 
Normal and Training School (now State Teachers 
College); professor of education (1908-17), director 
(1909-17), School of Edueation, and director of the 
summer session (1908-16), University of Illinois; and 
professor of education (1917-40), Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He had held the editorship of 
ScHOOL AND Society since August, 1939. Mr. Bagley 
had guided many surveys and research projects. He 
was a prolific writer, and shortly after World War I 
was the first of the psychologists to discredit the 
theory of race supremacy. His more than thirty books 
include “The Educative Process” (1905), “Craftsman- 
ship in Teaching” (1911), “Human Behavior” (with 
8S. 8. Colvin, 1913; revision with Marion E. Mac- 
donald, 1929), “The History of the American Peo- 
ple” (with Charles A. Beard, 1918; revised, 1924, 
1928); “The Nation and the Schools” (with J. A. H. 
Keith, 1920), “The Preparation of Teachers for 
American Public Schools” (with W. S. Learned, 
1920), “Determinism in Edueation” (1925, revision, 
1928), and “Education and Emergent Man” (1934). 
Readers of ScHoot anp Socrety will be shocked to 
learn of the editor’s death. The journal will continue 
publication, however, without interruption. 


Coming Events 

A CONFERENCE on Leadership in Administration will 
be held at the School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, July 18-20. Harold Benjamin, director, inter- 
national educational relations division, U. S. Office of 
Edueation; Kenneth W. McFarland, superintendent 
of schools, Topeka (Kans.); Edwin A. Lee, dean, 
School of Education, University of California (Los 
Angeles); and William H. Cowley, professor of edu- 
eation, Stanford University, will be the principal 
speakers. 

THE third annual Institute of Higher Education, 
sponsored by Searritt College (Nashville) and the 
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Methodist General Board of Education, will be held 
on the campuses of Scarritt College and Vanderbilt 
University, the week of July 29. John O. Gross, seere. 
tary of the board’s department of educational insti- 
tutions, will serve as director. Among the problems 
to be diseussed are those of finance, administrative 
organization, public relations, curriculum, student 
counseling and testing, and religious education, 
Schoolmen throughout the country will be in atten- 
dance. 


Honors and Awards 

At the 10th anniversary of the establishment of 
Delta Lambda Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at Wilson 
Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), honorary mem- 
bership in the society was conferred upon Lise Meit- 
ner, nuclear physicist and research worker on the 
atomic bomb, whose appointment to the staff of the 
Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, February 9, 
and upon Carroll R. Reed, director of curriculum and 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools in the District of Columbia. 

James K. Hirt, registrar, University of Kansas, 
recently received a letter of commendation from Major 
General W. F. Marquat that authorizes him to wear 
the Army Commendation Ribbon by direction of the 
Secretary of War. The ribbon was awarded for “the 
outstanding manner in which [he] performed duties 
as the 14th Anti-Aireraft Command Education Officer 
and as the executive in the Anti-Aireraft office at 
General Headquarters in Manila.” 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco, professor of Latin-Amer- 
iean literature, University of California (Berkeley), 
has been made an honorary member of the Academy 
of Panama “in recognition of his work as an author, 
translator, and lecturer on Latin-American topics.” 


Carter V. Goop, acting dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, was recently granted life 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa and awarded a wall 
plaque of the society’s emblem. He was also named 
historian of the society. The honors were conferred 
upon Dr. Good “for his work in directing a seven- 
year project to produce the world’s first educational 
dictionary.” The dictionary, now in its second print- 
ing, is being translated into Spanish by educators in 
Mexico City. 

ALISON AITCHISON, professor emeritus of geography, 
Iowa State College, “is the first woman to receive the 
distinguished-service award by the National Council 
of Geography.” 

Davin D. Henry, president, Wayne University, re- 
cently received two honors. He was named honorary 
member of the Wayne County Medieal Society in 
recognition of his “meritorious service to the com- 
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munity and to the profession of medicine”; later in 
the same week, Albion Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
named him honorary member of the organization “in 
recognition of high attainments in liberal scholar- 






ship.” 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL HeErsBert G. Espy, who was 
professor of edueation, Western Reserve University, 
at the time of his induction into the Armed Forces 
in June, 1942, has been given the Legion of Merit 








™ award “for performance of exceptional meritorious 
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service in the development of the Army’s educational 







program.” 





Other Items 

A proressorSHIP of far-eastern languages and a 
chair for the study of Slavonic languages are being 
planned at the University of Illinois, according to an 
announcement released to the press in June by M. T. 
McClure, dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
“Plans are well along and await only the availability 
of funds.” A course in far-eastern history is being 
taught, but expansion in this field is contemplated. 
The university also has experimented with such courses 
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as Russian-language study, “but this has been diseon- 
tinued because of lack of an instructor.” 


THE Department of State has prepared a display 
poster of the “Preamble of the Charter of the United 
Nations,” of which a limited supply is available upon 
application on a special request blank that will be 
supplied by the department. 


THE Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, has published a catalogue of circulating 
exhibitions for 1946-47. Information concerning the 
regulations in connection with loans and rentals may 
be obtained by writing to the museum’s Department of 
Cireulating Exhibitions and Educational Services. 


Euimo P. Houmay, professor of economies, North- 
western University, will make a study of seamen’s wel- 
fare during the summer. Profesor Hohman “will visit 
all major ports on the Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantie sea- 
boards to gather information about how seamen spend 
their time and money while in port, paying particular 
attention to the recreational facilities available in vari- 
ous ports. The results of the survey will form the first 
complete book ever published on the subject.” 














THE “DAY OF THE TEACHER” 

One of the highpoints of the meeting of represen- 
tatives of constituent associations of the American 
Council on Edueation held on May 2 in Chicago was 
the paper presented by Karl W. Bigelow, chairman 
of the Couneil on Co-operation in Teacher Education, 
on “The Crisis in Teaching.” Professor Bigelow’s 
statement received general approval, and many con- 
structive suggestions were made as to ways in which 
it could be “implemented.” No responsible American 
citizen ean regard with anything but dismay the con- 
tinuing dearth of qualified teachers, and—more fun- 
damental—the relative lack of appeal that teaching 
as a profession has for young Americans. In large 
part, the blame lies with the economic conditions that 
surround edueation as a career. In part, also, it lies 
with those of us who, as teachers, have failed to 
demonstrate by personal example to those who might 
be expeeted to receive the torch from our hands that 
we are worthy to pass the torch on to them, or to any- 
one. But that is another story. The important thing, 
as Was pointed out at the Chicago meeting, is that 
Americans, who in general have such a universal re- 
spect for education, so often have such small respect 
for its professional practitioners. Constant reference 
was made to the need for “dramatizing” the teaching 
profession, and I think I recall that the term “glamor- 
izing” was not absent from the discussion. 





















By one of those coincidences that sometimes happen 
to all of us, I got to thinking about the problem while 
flying back to Washington on May 4, when from some 
subconscious stimulus the names of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento and Horace Mann came to the surface, and 
I recalled the observance in Latin America of the date 
of Sarmiento’s death, September 11, as the “Day of 
the Teacher.” Why not observe the birthday of Sar- 
miento’s friend and inspiration, Horace Mann, as the 
“Day of the Teacher” in the United States? Mann 
not only preached unceasingly the doctrine that the 
fate of our system of government depended on gen- 
eral popular education, but he never lost his faith— 
as I am afraid some educational leaders have—in the 
possibility of raising the general level of all our people 
through education or in other words his faith in the 
“educability” even of the unpromising among our 
citizens. His birthday seemed to be the “Day of 
Teacher” par excellence for Americans. Why not 
advocate its general observance for the purpose of 
paying tribute to the teacher and to the contributions 
of great teachers to humanity and to American democ- 
racy? When I reached home, I looked up the date, 
and found that that very day, May 4, 1946, was the 
sesquicentennial of Mann’s birth, which occurred on 


May 4, 1796. 
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mo 

That was the coincidence. More significant is the 
idea, which came forth seemingly unbidden in the 
semicomatose condition that the noise of the motors 
sometimes brings about. So, in all humility, and 
with the full realization that others may have already 
made the same suggestion, I propose that May 4 be 
set aside hereafter as the “Day of the Teacher” 
throughout the United States, that efforts be made 
to bring about its recognition, by appropriate Federal 
and state action, as a day on which the vital contri- 
bution of the teacher to our American system shall 
be recognized by suitable exercises, and that educa- 
tional organizations combine to make its observance 
significant in terms of the fundamental place of the 
teacher in our society and the need for the reeruit- 
ment of the most promising among our youth to serve 
the cause of education. 

Postscript. This material was already in type when 
the subconscious souree of the “Day of the Teacher” 
suggestion was finally discovered. It is to be found 
in the recommendation of the First Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education of the American 


Reborts... 
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Republics, held in Panama from September 27 to 
October 7, 1943, that September 11, the anniversary 
of Sarmiento’s death (in 1888) be observed in all the 
American republics as the Day of the Teacher. Un- 
fortunately September falls at an unfavorable time in 
the school and college calendars of the United States, 
Moreover, a date near the end of the usual school-year 
seems to lend itself better to the purposes in mind 
than one at its very beginning, or even before its 
beginning. There is a certain psychological advan- 
tage, too, in observing the anniversary of a birth 
rather than a death. Finally, the association of Mann 
and Sarmiento was so close, and their friendship is 
so well known, that any honors paid to either one will 
inevitably be shared in part by the other; hence a 
commemoration in the United States of our great edu- 
cational leader could not justly be regarded by our 
Good Neighbors as evidence of lack of interest in or 
respect for his equally great Spanish American coun- 
terpart. 
Henry Grattan DOYLE 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BOLIVIA AND PERU ORGANIZE JOINT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR LAKE 
TITICACA BASIN 


REcENTLY the ministries of education of Bolivia and 
Pert took co-operative steps to organize a unified 
educational system for the Lake Titicaca Basin, a 
separate and distinct ethnie and cultural region that 
straddles the border of these two countries. Such an 
area requires a uniform program and curriculum 
based on and growing out of a study of regional 
structure, and resources. 
When each government was left to work out its re- 
spective views of the kind of educational program 
needed, it naturally resulted that a different program 
and curriculum was in effect in each section of this 
region. This, however, did not fit the facts of the 
situation, for the culture and structure of the Indian 
throughout the entire 


organization, processes, 


communities were uniform 
region and little or no change was noticeable as you 
crossed the international frontier. 

Through the efforts of Ernest E. Maes, special 
representative in Bolivia of the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, the two governments became 
eonvineed of the necessity of co-operative action and 
took steps to develop a unified rural-education pro- 
The first step 
in this direction was a conference in Arequipa, Peri, 
October 26 to November 1, 1945, attended by Luis E. 


gram for the entire basin of the lake. 


Valearcel, minister of education, Peri; Maor Jorge 
Calero, minister of education, Bolivia; J. Graham 
Sullivan, representative of the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation in Peri, and Mr. Maes. 

At this meeting, it was agreed that a co-operative 
rural-education program for the Lake Titicaca area 
was feasible, and the two ministers signed a conven- 
tion providing for the establishment of such a pro- 
gram. In order to put this convention into effect and 
to develop a curriculum for the schools of the area, 
a second conference of rural teachers of the two coun- 
tries was held in Huarisata, Bolivia, December 19-24, 
1945. 

At the conference in Huarisata it was agreed to 
adopt the Bolivian nucleos escolares campesinos as the 
type of rural school for the Lake Titicaca Basin, be- 
eause it was thought to be better adapted to the social 
and geographic conditions of the region than any 
other type of school. The nticleos escolares campesinos 
consist of a large central school and a number of 
smaller affiliated schools in the surrounding district. 
In the central schools, the children are taught trades, 
scientific farming, and to read and write in their 
native tongue and in Spanish. In the outlying 
schools, an effort is made to relate education to com- 
munity needs and to raise local standards of living. 
Through this system of organization, a relatively small 
number of supervisors working out of the central 
schools are able to give technical instruction and 
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supervision to all rural teachers. It was also agreed 
that instruction should begin in the native language 
of the pupils, but with the proviso that the process 
of castellanizacién should begin immediately and that 
instruction should be given entirely in Spanish as 
soon as the pupils have mastered that language. The 
preparation of common textbooks in reading, writing, 
agriculture, and health was recommended, as well as 


}. tax on absentee landlords to increase the funds 


available for rural education. 
A program of studies providing for instruction on 
four levels was also approved. The four levels of 


Books een 
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instruction agreed on were (1) kindergarten for chil- 
dren from ages four to six, (2) preparatory grade for 
children from six to seven, (3) elementary grade for 
children from seven to twelve, and (4) complementary 
and prevocational grade for children twelve to four- 
teen. A complete curriculum, including objectives, 
activities, and subjects of study, was also prepared. 


Lioyp H. Hueues 
EDUCATION OFFICER, 
INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION, INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 
The Psychology of Teaching. By AsaHet D. Woop- 
Pp. 175. Longmans, Green and Co., Ine. 
$1.75. 


RUFF. 

1946. 

Tus “short, simple, basie text” in educational psy- 
chology is designed to enable the classroom teacher 
intelligently to apply the principles of psychology to 
school situations. It will be welcomed more by the 
followers of the Progressive school than by the Essen- 
tialists in edueation. Chapters VII through X are 
familiar ground after the somewhat unorthodox pre- 
ceding chapters, although the difference between the 
educational psyehology in the early chapters and that 
common to most texts in the subject is, to a large 
extent, one of new terminology. Perhaps this is why 
the author in the Preface advises against assigning 
“additional reading” and provides no reading refer- 
ences in his text. 

The statement in the Preface, “The omission of 
chapters on growth and development and on the prob- 
lems of childhood and adolescence implies only that 
they are ordinarily handled in a course other than the 


@ usual educational psychology,” seems incompatible 





aia dans re ae penies, 


with the inelusion of three chapters on maladjustment 
out of 16 chapters in the text, as well as countless 
comments on abnormal behavior throughout the book. 
May it not be that overemphasis of maladjustment, 
especially in so far as beginning teachers are con- 
cerned, tends to result in teachers’ regarding too large 
a proportion of their students as candidates for psy- 
chiatrie examinations ? 

The five figures presented are original and illumi- 
Some teachers, considering the use of the 
text for their classes, may regret that no questions, 
problems, projeets, or assignment aids are provided. 

Probably all readers will agree with the following 
excerpts: 


nating. 


The art of effective teaching must necessarily be 
founded on psychological facts, . . (Fi 3.) 


The forces which destroy motivational health ... 
[inelude] inconsistency on the part of teachers and par- 
ents [and] domination of children by adults.... (P. 35.) 

. .. It is an art of the highest sort so to stimulate 
students as to get them to act in desired ways... . It 
is clear that good relations between the teacher and the 
student are the best answer to the question of influence. 
The teacher must understand the student, and the stu- 
dent must understand, respect, and trust the teacher. 

The teacher’s personality is a major factor in deter- 
mining the kind of teamwork between teacher and stu- 
dent. (Pp. 119-120.) 

The individual who learns early in life how to adjust 
his behavior to the circumstances and possibilities around 
him has acquired a valuable aid to mental health. (P. 
129.) 

Marks . . . must show how well the student is doing 
with what he has, rather than how well he is competing 
with someone else. (P. 170.) 

Counseling . . . is an effort to help the individual 
develop the ability to make wise choices. (P. 172.) 

The isolation of educational-psychology courses from 
the period in which the student teacher is getting prac- 
tical experience tends to prevent those facts which are 
discussed from carrying over into school work. (P. 174.) 


With other statements, samples of which follow, 
there will be differences of opinion: 


In the instance of the uncaught and unpenalized indi- 
vidual, life has led [him] to the belief that . . . he is 
right. (P. 7.) 

There are two aspects to an emotional reaction. .. . 
The physiological reaction is the real emotion. 

(P. 14.) 

Once the emotion [physiological reaction] is launched 
it is not possible to control its intensity by any conscious 
process within the individual. (P. 18.) 

The instinct concept ... has no value for the modern 
teacher. (P. 26.) 

It [life] is a failure when . . . cherished conditions 
are impossible of attainment. (P. 27.) 

If the student has been led to the wrong lesson, or to 
a lesson he does not need and has no reason for wanting, 
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why should he like it or want to participate in it? (P. 
121.) 
Punishment of any kind is likely to do more harm than 


good. (P. 146.) 


After reading the book very carefully and thought- 
fully, some teachers will be convinced that, instead of 
preventing abnormal behavior, serious maladjustments 
in adult life will result if the school is a bed of thorn- 
where “competition, promotion, honors, 
punishments . . .[p. 39] and all unpleasant .. . emo- 
tional experiences” [p. 15] are abolished, as advocated 
by the author of “The Psychology of Teaching.” 

Marion MacponaLp Coss 
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Medical Education and the Chang- 
ing Order, Py. 142. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 
E. 57th St., New York. 1946. $1.50. 

One of the Studies of the New York Academy of Medicine 
Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order. 

e 


CANNON, WALTER B., AND RICHARD M. FIELD. ‘‘ Inter- 

national Relations in Science.’’ Chronica Botanica, 
Vol. 9, No. 4. Pp. 251-298. Chronica Botanica Com- 
pany, Waltham 54, Mass. 1946. 
This report—a review s “‘concerned 
with science and the winning of the peace.” Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained, without charge, from the Division 
of Foreign Relations of the National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C., or from the 
Chronica Botanica Company. This is the first of a series 
of volumes to be issued annually. 


CASWELL, Houuigs L. (editor). ‘‘The American High 
School: Its Responsibility and Opportunity.’’ 8th 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Pp. viii+264. 
Harper. 1946. $3.00. 

Presents an analysis of the status and requirements of 
young Americans and the role of the high school in their 
education and future development. 





ALLEN, RAYMOND B. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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DALGLIESH, W. HAROLD (prepared by). 
Education in Foreign Affairs. Pp. 70. Council 
Foreign Relations, 58 E, 68th St., New York 21. 1946 

50¢. 


A report on activities in 19 American cities by organize 
groups whose aim is to stimulate and inform the publie 
about our foreign policy. 


Community 


LANGE, Oscar. The Problem of Franco Spain. Pp, 29, 
Library of the Polish Embassy. 1946. 
A statement made by the Polish Ambassador and delegate 
for Poland to the Security Council, April 17, at a meeting 
of the council in New York. 


PETERSON, Houston (editor). Great Teachers: Poy. 
trayed by Those Who Studied under Them. Pp. xxi+ 
351. Rutgers University Press. 1946. $3.50. 

With an introduction and epilogue by the editor, thig 
unusual anthology presents human studies of famous men 
and women by their students. Indexed. 


The New United States, 


ROBINSON, EDGAR EUGENE. 
1946, 


Pp. viii+141. Stanford University Press. 
$2.50. 
This volume, the final chapter of which was win tat as an 
article in ScHOOL AND Society, February 2 one of the 
publications of the Institute of American History founded 
at the university in 1942 “to provide studies in the inter. 
pretation of Americanism.” 

we 
HENRY LESTER, MERRILL T. EATON, AND KATH 
LEEN DuGDALE. ‘‘One Hundred Fifty Years of Arith- 
metic Textbooks.’’ Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 1. Pp 
153. Bureau of Co-operative Research and Field Ser- 
vice, School of Education, Indiana University. 1945, 
50¢. 


SMITH, 


STrapp, HELEN I., AND Harry A. GREENE. Individual 
English. Pp. 224. Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 1946. $1.28 (quantity 


discount to schools). 

A combination workbook and handbook in English skills 
for high-school use; includes a booklet of tests and addi 
tional practice material. 


THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDREN (retold by). ast o’ th 
Sun and West o’ the Moon. [Illustrated by Gregory 
Orloff. Pp. 144. Row, Peterson and Company. 1946. 


$1.28. 
A revised edition of a charming book of Norwegian folk- 
fairy tales which should delight Ameriean children. 


VACANCIES - TEACHERS 
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We secure better positions for « 


teachers and adminis 


ONE vacancy, we 
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Send to New York Office for enr 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Office L113 
535 FIFTH AVE NEW 


Corresponding Agencies 


Kimball Bidg., Chicage Hyde Bidg 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, ems Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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